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INDOCHINA'S "LONG NIGHT OF TERROR" IS NOW: 

U.S. PROTEGES HEDGE THEIR BETS WHILE VIETNAM BURNS 

Hy Chr i s t i ne Wh I te 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: Apologists for the U.S. role 
in Vietnam frequently fall back on the claim that 
withdrawal of U.S. troops and support would result 
in a n bloodbath . " Somehow 3 they would have us 
believe this would be much worse than the actual 
bloodbath that has been going on in Vietnam for over 
20 years > as the Vietnamese have battled to throw 
off first French and then American domination . 

Also ignored is the fact that even the staunch- 
est allies of U.S . intervention hold few illusions 
about U.S. protection , placing far more hope either 
in plans to flee (amo>ig the upper elite) or in the 
generous terms for amnesty offered by the NLF . The 
following article > written by a member of the Com- 
mittee of Concerned A.sian Scholars who recently 
travelled in South Vietnam 3 talks about the attitude 
toward the U.S. among those in South Vietnam who 
would presumably be the victims of the much- feared 
" bloodbath . " ) 

HONG KONG ( LNS) --Pres i den t Nixon would have us 
believe that large numbers of Vietnamese have put 
their trust in the United States, and that if the 
U.S. were to do anything less than use everything 
in its military arsenal to save the Saigon govern- 
ment, "a long night of terror" for these trusting 
souls would follow — the famous bloodbath. But if 
tnere is one generalization that can be made about 
the fragmented Saigon military and political elite, 
it is that they do not trust the United States 
to save them. 

The publication of the Pentagon Papers con- 
firmed the bitter suspicions of many influential 
Saigon figures that the i r ex- 1 eader , President 
Diem, was overthrown and killed due to American 
mach i nat i ons . 

After the announcement was made that Nixon 
was to visit China, there was widespread specula- 
tion in the U.S. that this meant that China was 
betraying its principles, that China would sell 
out Vietnamese interests to make a deal with the 
U.S. 

This line didn't have much currency in Saigon. 
One an t i -commun i s t ARVN officer told me that he 
was convinced that China would never sell out 
its Vietnamese allies, but that it seemed quite 
possible to him that Nioxn might sell out South 
V i etnc.iiJ. 

Ratner than the naive trust which President 
Nixon suggests, Saigon attitudes towards the U.S. 
border on paranoia. For example, in America it 
is generally believed, and with considerable evi- 
dence, that the Tet offensive in 1 96 8 came as a 
surprise to the U.S. government and to the U.S. 
military. Many South Vietnamese, however, are 
convined that the gigantic U.S. military intelli- 
gence machine must have known about an attack of 
that size, but for some diabolical reason did not 
inform the South Vietnamese government or mili- 
tary abou t it. 

Recent reports, from Saigon indica te that sJmr — 
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i lar strange theories are developing about the 
present offensive: if three divisions of North 
Vietnamese crossed the DMZ, it must be because 
the U.S. let them do so. 

In short, Vietnamese do not necessarily be- 
lieve that the U.S. government is concerned about 
the lives of its allies--from the highest level 
politician such as President Thieu to the lowly 
ARVN soldier fighting in Cambodia or South Vietnam. 

Mere America to withdraw its military support 
from the Vietnam war, our allies in Vietnam would 
not be caught completely unprepared. The Saigon 
elite was not born yesterday. 

In 195^> the French government signed a treaty 
wi th the Viet Minh over the vigorous but powerless 
protests of the French-sponsored government of 
Vietnam. At that date Vietnamese civil servants and 
army officers who had worked for the French moved 
South and became the nucleus of the present Amer- 
ican client state in South Vietnam. 

American military might and financial resources 
are unquestionably greater than France's ever 
were, but America's camp followers have long ner- 
vously noted some signs that history may be repeating 
itself: like French protests against the "dirty 
war"*, anti-war sentiment in the U.S. has been a 
force which the U.S. government has had to reckon 
with. And like the Viet Minh at Dien Bien Phu, the 
NVA and NLF have proved themselves capable of 
mounting major and crippling offensives just when 
the other side is boasting of the great success 
of its pacification campaigns. 

Intense doubt and anxiety about the future is 
kept alive and fueled by each U.S. government 
"peace feeler" designed to reassure the American 
public that progress is being made toward ending 
the war. Even a ploy as uncompromising as the announce 
ment of Nixon's 8 points creates a minor "peace 
scare" in Saigon. 

At that time a Vietnamese friend from a Northern 
refugee family told me that her family and frie.ids 
couldn't help thinking of the atmosphere of their 
last days in Hanoi, when the whole polictical and 
social world turned upside down, with street vendors 
and cyclo drivers suddenly revealing themselves as 
important Viet Minh agents, and wealthy Hanoians 
scurrying around trying to find a way out. 

So, America's proteges are not just going along 
trusting the U.S. to save them from a bloodbath. 

Thnse who can’ make' thei r' provisions . Top govern- 
ment officials line their Swiss bank accounts and 
concentrate their energies on making as much money 
as possible off the American involvement so that 
if the Americans lose, they can live the rest of 
their life in comfortable exile. There are to this 
day large numbers of Vietnamese in France living 
off the proceeds made from the French war 20 years 
ago . 

Those who do not want to leave their country 
take other precautions. Many people involved in 
politics in Saigon hedge their bets. This is often 
done through political mystification, by appearing 
complicated and unpredictable in order to avoid, 
being associated unambiguously with any definite 
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political position. This also provides flexibility 
for changing position in the future, should the 
political situation change. 

Another common precaution is to keep in 
contact with friends or relatives on the other 
side. For many divided families, some of this 
contact between members of opposing camps happens 
naturally at occasions of family reunion, such as 
weddings. It is common knowledge among Vietnamese 
that at Tet, the Vietnamese New Year, NLF rel- 
atives or friends of a family often drop in for 
a visit. 

An an t i “Commun i s t ARVN officer who has no In- 
tention of leaving Vietnam, whatever happens, told 
me "I never talk about politics when I go visiting 
at Tet, because you never know who might be in the 
room . 1 1 

For many, perhaps most, of the ordinary people 
considered to be in the Saigon camp, low-level 
civil servants, military, or civilians living in 
government controlled areas, their choice of 
sides is not ideological, but rather a question 
of following the line of least resistance. One 
young Vietnamese, asked why he and his brothers 
did not join the NLF as many of his cousins had, 
replied, “they're hard-working and politically 
dedicated; we're more easy going, don't like to 
knock ourselves out." 

I spoke to a small tenant farmer in a 
recently "pacified 11 area of Long An province. Like 
many peasants, he referred to the NLF as "those 
gentlemen", a clever way of avoiding saying either 
"the Liberation forces" which would mark him as 
an NLF sympathizer, or the derogatory "Viet Cong." 
He seemed quite sympathetic to the NLF, and men- 
tioned several areas in which NLF laws were more 
beneficial than were GVN laws. He was a wounded 
ARVN veteran. 

A Vietnamese friend who was with me asked 
"Why did you join ARVN then. Weren't you stupider 
than your NLF neighbors?" "No," the veteran replied 
tersely, "I'm smart and they were stupid, because 
they are dead and I am alive." 

In ordinary circumstances, which in Vietnam 
includes widespread bombing of NLF areas and re- 
peated pacification sweeps, many men are drafted 
into the ARVN mi 1 i tary system rather than risk 
the more obvious danger involved in joining the 
NLF. But during a major NLF offensive, the sit- 
uation changes, and large numbers of hard-pressed 
ARVN troops desert--some joining up wl th the NLF. 

The NLF has recognized this fact by offering 
complete amnesty to ARVN soldiers and low-level 
f unct i ona r i es . Far from indulging in the much ru- 
mored "bloodbath", the NLF has allowed government 
militia to keep thei r U . S . -s upp 1 i ed M-l6s and 
function as a police force i n territory freed 
during the current offensive. The establishment 
press lias conceded that reports from these areas 
tell of popular elections for local office con- 
ducted by the NLF which have restored many of fi cals 
to positions they held under the Saigon regime. 

Far from being grateful to the Americans 
for fighting a war to save Vietnamese lives, many 
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Vietnamese agree with the NLF in seeing Nixon's 
strategy of Vietnam! zat ion as a plan to use 
Vietnamese to fight and die for America. A cartoon 
from a Saigon newspaper shows this clearly: Nixon's 
dollars are pushing Thieu to send ARVN troops to 
their death in Laos and Cambodia. 

This point of view is by no means limited to 
Saigon Intellectuals. An American teaching at the 
University of Hue told me he narrowly escaped being 
shot in February 1971, after the ARVN invasion of 

Laos . 

An ARVN soldier who had survived the disasterous 
operation, but had seen many good friends die there 
was furious that he and his friends had been sent 
to Laos "to protect American lives in South Vietnam." 
He wanted to kill an American to even the score. 

The American, who could speak Vietnamese, escaped 
death by telling the soldier that he was Swiss. 

As the war continues, we can expect more such 
growing antagonisms between the remaining American 
forces In Vietnam and the Saigon military. One 
of the reasons that the Laos invasion was such a 
disaster was that there was strong anti -ai rcraf t 
defense in Laos, and American pilots often were. not 
willing to risk their lives to cover ARVN soldiers. 

When Quang Tri fell on May 1, Jolly Green 
Giant helicopters swooped In from the sky to save the 
American advisors and high level ARVN officers, 
leaving the military rank and file to fend for 
themselves. This was doubtless interpreted by ARVN 
soldiers elsewhere as yet another indication of 
the extent of American concern for them. 


**************** 
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FRUIT OF WAR 


by Huy Can 

[Editor's note: Huy Can is Vice-Minister of Cul- 
ture of the Democratic Republic of North Viet Nam, 

He was born in 1919 in Ha Tinh , North Viet Nam, and 
participated in the struggles for national liberation 
culminating in Aug. 19^5. His first collection of 
poems was called the Sacred Fire . In recent years he 
has published other collections such as The Sky Eac h 
Day Becomes Clearer (1958) and My Two Hands ( 1967 ). 
This poem, and many others by Vietnamese poets, are 
included in a new anthology called We Promise One 
Another , published by the Indochina Mobile Education 
Project, Box 39013, Washington DC 20016.] 

Give me the pellet-bomb "fruit," 

A militia woman says softly. 

--Why Is It you seem beautiful as a sparrow, 

Yet kill people so terribly! 

Her eyebrows wrinkle, frowning. 

--It's like this, isn't it: 

You are really ghouls, 

Savoring the fine taste of death! 

You've become so refined-- 
Guava bombs, then pineapple bombs. 

Death: It's a profitable business, 

It, too, needs a beautiful facade. 
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JOE McCANN: THE MYTH AND THE MAN 

by Richard Trench 

[Editor's note: Joe McCann, one of the Irish 

Republican Army's leaders in Belfast, and perhaps 
its best known fighter anywhere, was gunned down 
bv British troops on April 15.. The. days following 
his death were marked by the mos ^ violent street 

battles the city had seen in months. But the 
reaction to his death didn't end there. The legend 
that has already begun to grow up around his name, 
expressed in a number of songs now popular in the 
streets of Belfast and Derry, will probably be 
around to haunt the British for years to come.] 

DERRY, Northern Ireland (LNS) -- "I dreamt I 
saw Big Joe last night, 

Alive as you and me, 

Says I: 'But Joe you're long since dead', 

1 I never died' says he . 

'I never died' says he.“ 

Of course, it wasn't Joe Hill that we were 
singing about, it was a more contemporary Joe. But 
like that Wobbly hero, this newer martyr was also 
a myth. It was Joe McCann, or 'Big Joe' as the 
Irish know him. 

Within days of his death, Ireland's newspapers, 
as far apart as the Protestant Belfast Telegraph 
and the Repub 1 i can-or i ented Cork Examiner had 
referred to him as the Che Guevara of the Irish 
Revolution. British papers, tongue in cheek, had 
Painted a picture of him as someone midway between 
Bonnie and Clyde and Robin Hood. 

Even before his death, he had become a myth. 

His terrible and dramatic death, with its enormous 
implications of wrecking any hope of peace between 
Northern Ireland's Catholic population and the 
British Army, served only to reinforce that image. 

There were some dozen of us singing that song 
about Joe. We were in Free Derry, safe behind bar- 
ricades. Mai achy McGurran, known as Official IRA 
Commander in the North was there. So were several 
Official IRA officers and volunteers, and a group 
of women, many of them members of Cumann na Bann, 
the IRA's women's organ i zat i on . There were also 
two Officials from Belfast, from Turf Lodge to be 
exact -- Joe McCann's home territory. 

None of us, save of course, Malachy and the 
two Belfastmen, could claim to have known Joe 
McCann well. Consequently we were pumping thenr^ 
with questions: "What was he really like?" Their 
answers were strangely uncooperative. They seemed 
aware of some enormous credibility gap that stretched 
between the man and the myth. In our naivete all 
we wanted was the myth, stories of dramatic gun bat- 
tles and daring escapes. We wanted a picture of 
a man made out of the image of what each of us se- 
cretly wanted to be ourselves. 

Instead, when they did finally and unwillingly 
speak, they told us about Joe McCann, the man: of 
his 87~year-old grandmother, for whom he had sacri- 
ficed a career as a sailor, of how he had broken 
down in tears, because he was unable to visit his 
wife, of how he had spent his childhood living a- 
mong Protestants (and how out of that experience 
had developed his hatred of sectarianism), and of 
his extreme height and his ridiculous walk that 


It was a frustrating evening. They were not 
interested in the Myth. THAT was public property. 
Yet the man, with all his failings and faults... 
that they safeguarded for themselves, as proof 
of his own human i ty . 

** Vc* ** 

Joe McCann, the Myth, was known by many names. 
To his comrades in the IRA he was the "Pastry 
Cook" (It has been jokingly claimed that his 
choice of Inglis Bakery -- site of his most fa- 
mous battle, where with only a handful of men he 
held off 300 British troops for two days was 
due as much to his love of cream buns as to its 
strategic value). To British Army Intelligence 
officers he was known as N.T.F.I. (Named Terrorist 
Foxtrot One). To the ordinary British soldier, 
lost and disillusioned in some incomprehensible con- 
flict, he was called, with some admiration, just 
"The Fox". But to the thousands who knelt down 
to say the Rosary in the streets of Belfast, on 
that Saturday afternoon as news of his death spread, 
he was simply "Big Joe". 

Joe McCann's sense of humor was legendary. 

Once when he was stopped at a roadblock, wearing 
an uncha racter i s t i c student disguise -- complete 
with dyed long blonde hair and a campus scarf 
he complained bitterly to the troops that the IRA 
was ruining his social life. On another occasion 
he calmly walked his pet wolfhound past the Albert 
Street Army Post, as a morale-boosting exercise 
for the Lower Falls Officials. 

Such escapades could not continue, though. 

Since the Battle of Inglis Bakery he had become 
the most wanted man in Belfast (thus: "Named 
Terrorist Foxtrot One"). In the fall of 1971 
he was ordered to the safety of Dublin. He didn't 
return to Belfast until two weeks before his death. 

On his return he reorganized the IRA in the 
Markets Area, and still found time to move around 
Turf L°dge, where his home used to be, raising 
morale and giving pep-talks to new recruits. On 
the Friday after Easter he went dancing with his 
wife in a local club in Turf Lodge, winning an 
Irish dancing competition. His prize: a Celtic 
cross, carved out of wood by a prisoner in Long 
Kesh Internment Camp. That was his last night 
a 1 i ve . 

The next day: the brisk pace down Joy Street... 
the sight of the red bereted sol d i ers . . . the quick 
realization that he had walked into a trap... the 
desperate dash for refuge... the call to halt... 
the crackle of gunfire... and then those last 
agonizing seconds as he lay dying on the sidewalk 
(only a few yards from the safety of the Markets 
where every house would have hidden him), abruptly 
ended by a soldier who emptied his magazine into 
h i m. 

** ** * * 

Few revolutionar ies in history can lay claim 
to the tidal wave of tributes that Joe McCann 
received. The black flags flying from every house, 
the scores of street songs that mushroomed out of 
Belfast's ghettoes. His portrait and a commemora- 
tion mass card in every Catholic home, the penny 
biographies on sale in almost every bar. And on 
virtually every windowless wall in the Markets 


made him recognizable anywhere. cpuld be seen the slogan; "JOE McCANN 1$ ALIVE AND 
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WELL IN THE MARKETS. n One street in Belfast has 
even been named after him. 

Every newspaper in Ireland carried his obitu- 
ary. Even the right-wing British press carried 
special articles and features on him. One Belfast 
paper alone, the Irish News, carried a total of 
310 death notices and tributes. 

Then there was the Lying in State: the thou- 
sands who shuffled past the open coffin, the Fianna 
Elreann (Warriors of Ireland) Guard of Honor, and 
the old, old, broken woman, keeping watch over her 
dead grandson. 

And that was not all, there was the funeral 
to follow, the biggest ever seen in Belfast, beau- 
tiful in that strange, purging way that very sad 
ev ents so often are beautiful: the thousands of 
people weeping by the roadside, the young men of 
the I RA standing rigidly to attention, and the 
old men, tight-lipped, saluting the coffin as it 
passed, the hundreds upon hundreds of wreaths from 
all over Ireland, and the oration by Official IRA 
Chief of Staff Cathal Goulding. 

Yet the greatest of all tributes to Joe McCann 
must have been one of the most private ones. A week 
after his death, McCann's widow received a letter 
from Gusty Spence, an extreme Protestant, now 
serving a life sentence in Crumlin Road Prison for 
the murder of three Catholics. In his letter he 
offered his sympathy to Mrs. McCann and spoke of 
a favor which Joe had done for him in the past. 

Just think of it. Amid all the sectarian hatred, 
al 1 the religious animosity: Joe McCann's dream -- 
that one day Protestants would join with Catholics 
in working for a socialist republic -- was beginning, 
very , very , very slowly to come true. 

"Says I: 'But Joe, you're long since dead 1 
'I never died' says he. 

'I never died' says he." 
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ANGELA DAVIS PAMPHLET NOW AVAILABLE 

NEW YORK (LNS)-- The National Committee to Free 
Angela Davis has just published the complete text of 
Angela Davis' opening defense statement of March 29, 
1972. The pamphlet, Frame-Up , contains a preface by 
the National Committee which details the history of 
the Davis case . 

The pamphlet is 25$ and is available from either 
of the following addresses: National United Comm- 

ittee to Free Angela Davis, 2085 Sutter St., Suite 
209, San Francisco, Ca 94115; or. The New York Comm- 
ittee to Free Angela Davis, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, 
NY 10011. 
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WHITE CLOUDS 

The white clouds fly over 
An opening in the bamboo 
And the autumn wind comes. 

And the old sadness, too. 

And there are a few young men, 

Who know sadness deep and blue 
But in whose hearts bloom still 
Dreams red of the brightest hue. 

--Luu Trong Lu, 1939 


(Note to Editors: See graphics section.) 

GREAT SPECKLED BIRD OFFICE FIRE-BOMBED; 

ATLANTA'S UNDERGROUND PAPER PUBLISHES AS USUAL 

ATLANTA, GA. (LNS) --Just before dawn, Saturday, 

May 6, the offices of The Great Speckled Bird -- 
the largest underground newspaper in the South-- 
were firebombed. The Bird has been publishing 
for over four years. 

"The sight of the extensive damage to our 
office was a shock to all of us as we gathered on 
Saturday afternoon to salvage what we could," 
said the Bird people in a statement after the 
bombing. Fire and water damage was quite exten- 
sive, and the Bird office was rendered unusable. 

According to Lt. J. A. Bird of the Atlanta 
Fire Dept., the damage and obvious course of the 
fire indicate that someone used a bomb or gasoline 
to start the fire. Neighbors heard a noise they 
described as "like a shot" before seeing the flames. 

The fire is the third serious threat to the 
paper's existence in the last three weeks. Three 
weeks ago, vice squad detectives conducted mass 
arrests of Bird sellers on the pretext that pedd- 
lers' licenses were required. This came after 
four years of sales without licenses. 

That same week a fire inspector went out to 
check the building. The minor deficiencies he 
found had been corrected before Saturday's fire. 

Comments from the mayor of Atlanta, Sam 
Massell, and some of his staff indicate the harass- 
ment resulted from the Bird 's critical coverage 
of the mayor and City Hall. But, as yet, no proof 
has been found of any connection between the fire- 
bombings and the City Hall harassment. 

The U.S. Post Office was the next to hassle 
the Bird. On Wednesday, April 26, officials noti- 
fied the Bird that they would not accept the paper 
if it ran its usual ads for abortion referral ser- 
vices. Here again, the Bird people are not certain 
whether the Post Office action is connected with 
the City Hall attacks, but they pointed out, "the 
New York Times and several national magazines which 
carry similar ads do not face the same threat." 

As of now, temporary restraining orders have 
ended arrests of sellers and allowed mailing of 
the papers with the abortion ads. While court 
hearings are pending, the mayor and other city 
officials have been subpoenaed in the peddler's 
license case. 

After a lot of salvaging on Saturday, many 
of the valuable things in the burned out office 
were taken out. "We got our subscription lists 
out, and that's one of the most important things," 
said one of the staff. 

"It is clear to us that there is a directed 
effort to force us to cease publishing. Our econ- 
omic existence is very marginal and we have now 
suffered damages of around four thousand dollars," 
the staff charged. But the Bird people are still 
planning to come out with the weekly issue even 
though they have to work from different houses. 

They will be relocating as soon as possible. 

Although they have already received expressions 
of solidarity, donations, and help, the staff is 
in great need of office supplies, typewriters, and 
money donations. Their mailing address is P.0. 

Box 7847, Atlanta, Ga. 30309; their phone number 
is still the same (404) B74-1658. 
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BEHIND THE BOMBS: 

THE AMERICAN ORDNANCE ASSOCIATION 

by Stephen Hart 

Pacific News Service /LI BE RAT ION News Service 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- ’’All our meetings are 
picketed,” says John Alison, President of the 
50,000 member American Ordnance Association, 

"usually by, well I don’t know by 'whom but they’re 
way out groups that carry placards, and dress very 
queerly and say peace is the answer.” 

For the American Ordnance Association, not 
peace but "war preparedness” is the answer. And 
war preparedness means the sale, production, and 
consumption of everything from undersea nuclear 
submarine fleets and anti-missile missiles to 
tiny bomblets and popless bottles (which "do not 
fragment when struck by a projectile,") 

Founded in 1919, the Association describes 
itself modestly as "a patriotic , educational, 
scientific, nonpolitical, and non-profit making 
organization of American citizens dedicated to 
scientific and industrial preparedness for the 
common defense.” But a glance at the organization’s 
officers reads like a Who's Who of U.S. industry, 
including top executives from U.S. Steel, Lockheed, 
Northrup, Chrysler, Ford, General Motors, General 
Dynamics, and United Aircraft -- to name only a 
handful. Special Liaison Committees made up of 
Generals and Admirals compliment the industrial 
contingent in this impressive if unofficial lobby 
group. 

The Association is an ingrown and "clubby” 
group of professionals who speak calmly about 
nuclear holocaust, particularly when breathed with 
an "it'll be THEM not us" intonation. The danger 
signal for future armaments production is sounded 
loudly, "We think history has shown that if the 
democracies lag behind the dictatorships you're 
in trouble.” 

In order to avoid this trouble, the Associa- 
tion undertakes many activities aimed at keeping 
its 700 Corporate Members economically healthy. 

In addition to publicizing through its bi-monthly 
newsletter Common Defense , "as a signal to the 
Soviets”, that "the ULMS (Underwater Long Range 
Missile System) is being emphasized" this year 
with a billion dollar budget, the Association 
sponsors luncheons, golf tourneys, cruises, and 
other get-togethers where industry, government and 
military officials can discuss future projects 
over highbal Is . 

The Association offers members -- who are pri- 
marily technicians and engineers in every branch 
of U.S. industry, government bureaucrats, and 
military career-men -- a selection of ordnance- 
oriented books at reduced rates, as well as low 
cost health and life insurance. All members 
receive the glossy bi-monthly magazine Ordnance 
("the only publication devoted to armament progress, 
industrial readiness, and weapons technology") , 
can attend the Annual Association Convention, and 
an occasional joint AOA-SAC (Strategic Air 
Command) conference where Arthur Godfrey serenades 
them on his ukelele. 
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An average day at one of the dozens of 
Association chapters around the country will find 
a retired General leading members through a 
military installation. "Chapter Notes" in Ord- 
nance reports "The Cumberland Valley Chapter had 
a very interesting and informative tour of the 
Ordnance Research Laboratory at Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Penna. The tour 
included a review of the high-pressure and engine- 
noise test facilities, and anechoic chamber, and 
the Garfield Thomas water tunnel. The day's 
activities were concluded with a luncheon at the 
Elk's Country Club." 

But it is for the elite Technical Divisions, 
5,000 strong, that the frequent Classified "No 
foreigners allowed"' military briefings are held, 

A special publication. Armament , is reserved for 
the Te clinical Divisions and for Corporate members. 

These 78 Technical Divisions and Sections 
are, according to the Association's huge 1971-1972 
Annual Report, "functionally and commodity orga- 
nized (e.g. air armaments, small arms, value 
engineering, etc.)" and are the most ’important 
part of the Association. They contain, Alison 
says, "the professionals that work directly with 
the Department of Defense." 

In describing the formation of the Air Arma- 
ment Division, which he headed for four years 
after its inception in the mid 60 's, Alison ex- 
plains "When we got into Vietnam we were not pre- 
pared for a war of this kind... It was suggested 
to the Association by individuals in the Depart- 
ment of Defense that it would be very helpful if 
an air armament division was established to con- 
sider the problems of types of air armaments that 
were suited, to that particular engagement." 

Excellent ties with the Department of De- 
fense do not prevent the Association from voicing 
occasional loud criticism, however. The period 
when Robert McNamara was Secretary of Defense is 
referred to as the "McNamara Regime", and char- 
acterized by his "'Whiz Kid approach and his per- 
sonal day-by-day management which resulted in ut- 
ter chaos." The National Defense, it is claimed, 
is properly the province of military men, pro- 
fessionals. At fault, according to the Associa- 
tion, was "the office of the Secretary of Defense, 
which tried to manage military matters." 

The "wise men of American news media" and 
Congressional budget- cutters come under attack 
far more often. "The continuous diatribes against 
the military by members of Congress and the 
Nation's liberal news media must be tempered." 

With an implied threat that remains unan- 
swered, the Association demands that Congress "must 
go about demonstrating that a commitment by the 
Government of the United States to its military 
is worth something and that the Government in- 
tends to live by the same rules and principles 
as those it would govern." 

Against this array of "way out" pickets, 
press and Congressional critics, the American Ord- 
nance Association sets the difficult task of "pub- 
lic education." "Our whole structure is sensitive 
to the moods of the public/ 1 Alis on says. "This 
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is the most difficult thing we have to do, because 
paying for defense is not pleasant for anybody " 

As for the future, their hope lies with yot- 
unknown crises, and, ironically, with the "Soviet 
menace", which will help with the job of educating 
the public, and pushing through Congress an ever- 
increasing flow of funds for weapons systems And 
in such times as these material justifications may 
prove insufficient, they still have their own 
"Prayer for Ordnancemen" to fall back on: 

"0 God, Almighty and litemal, in these days 
of grave responsibility and great opportunity, 
we pray for those to whom is committed the lead- 
ership of nations, especially our own President 
and those associated with him. God, bless them. 
Awaken in them and in every American the desperate 
earnestness that they may be faithful to the moral 
and spiritual as well as the material world lead- 
erhsip thrust upon us." 

-30- 

**************************************** ******* *** 
PLEASE GIVE ME BACK 

by Hoang Minh Nhan 

(Editor's note: This poem, published in a new 
anthology of Vietnamese poetry called We Promise 
One Another , was written by a twenty year old stud- 
ent. His mother is a refugee and lives on the out- 
skirts of Da Nag. His father died of tuberculosis 
last spring (1971) in a "Rehabili tati on Center” in 
Quang Nam Province, South Viet Nam. Accused of being 
a "VCI" (member of the Viet Cong Infrastructure), 
his father spent three years chained to the wall 
of his cell before he finally died. 

Two siblings have also met tragic deaths 
from the hand of war: a younger sister killed by 
American bombing and an older brother shot by Amer- 
icans during an operation in Quang Nam. This student 
has wandered all over South Viet Nam, going to school 
for a year in one town and then a year in another, 
looking for ways to support himself and his family. 

He continues to write stories and poems while at- 
tending the University of Dalat. 

We Promise One Another is put out by the Indo- 
china Mobile Education Project, Box 39013, Wash- 
ington DC, 20016.) 

People have said a lot 
About the countryside 
In difficult and lofty phrases 
With feelings dark as night 
Cryptic or bitter 
As the words of a lover betrayed. 

But 1 would like now to say some simple things, 

Simple as a field of rice or sweet potatoes, 

Or a silent early morning. 

Please let me breathe again 
The air of yesterday, 

Let children frolic in the sun 
With kites over bamboo bridges. 

Just a narrow little space will be enough, 

Four rows of bamboo trees surrounding; 

An d leave a little space for an entrance, 

A place for a girl and boy to tell the story of 
the moon, 

For old women with babies to rathe r and cl. at ter. 
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Please gi c me back these things I've mentioned 

A story so Mi.pl e 

As a bird's unbroken song ; 

As a mo the. , 

As a baby. 

As tiie life of long ago the poets used to tell... 

— 50 -- 
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A VICTORY AND A DEFEAT IN CHILE 
By Kyle Steen land 
LIBERATION News Service 

SANTIAGO, Chile (LNS) -- The most important po- 
litical events in Chile recently have been two big 
marches on April 12 and 18 and the elections in 
the University on April 27. The marches resulted 
in a victory for Chile’s Popular Unity (UP) govern- 
ment, and the university elections resulted in a 
defeat . 

Chile is presently split into two opposing 
camps. The previously more moderate Christian Demo- 
crats have joined forces with the conservative Na- 
tional Party to form a united block of opposition 
to the government. Similarly, the coalition of par- 
ties making up Allendie’s Popular Unity government 
(committed to a program to build socialism) are 
fighting to overcome sectarian differences in order 
to defeat the common enemy. The opposition mobilized 
its' forces in the street on April 12; the govern- 
ment on April 18 

The right wing had previously organized two 
marches, for which the government had denied permis- 
sion. It was discovered that these marches were 
to be used by the fascist Fierra y Libertad (Father- 
land and Liberty) organization, working in conjunc- 
tion with a handful of ex-military men, to set the 
stage for a military coup against Allende. Fierra 
y Libertad was planning to attack the marchers and 
blame the attacks on leftists; the climate of vio- 
lence created by this would be the excuse for a mil- 
itary overthrow of the Allende government. The 
government denied permission for the marches, raided 
the offices of Fierra Y Libertad, and arrested sev- 
eral ringleaders of the plot. 

The right wing claimed that civil liberties 
were being attacked by Allende, and applied for 
another march permit; this time the march was to be 
sponsored by the opposition political parties them- 
selves, instead of the private organizations which 
had applied for earlier permits. The government 
gave the permit, employing strict sercurity measures 
to make sure there would be no violence. 

The anti -UR mobilization was planned by the 
right whig to coincide with the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development, held in Santiago, 
which had att 'un.tr d many foreign newsmen. They 
hoped to emb crass the Allende government internation- 
ally. Furthermore, Congress is debating the impor- 
tant question of the Constitutional Reform Bill 
presented by the opposition to limit the right of 
the government to expropriate large industries.. 
Allende has vetoed the bill, and right now his vetos 
are being debated. The mass mobilization was an 
attempt to influence Congress and frighten the gov- 
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The April 12 march (called the "March for Dem- 
ocracy") brought the middle class from the suburbs; 
well dressed families drove their cars-- which are 
a big luxury for they cost double what they cost 
in the U .S . --downtown to participate. Despite the 
tense atmosphere, there was no violence. 

The government responded on April 18, calling 
its march the "March of the Nation”. '‘Workers from 
all over Santiago and the surrounding area poured 
into the streets ^o answer the right wing’s chal- 
lenge. Official police statistics show 440,000 people 
supported the government on the 18th; the opposition 
march totalled 180,000. 

Allende, the only speaker April 18, announced 
that he was sending a law to Congress to expropriate 
the holdings of the ITT in Chile. This law is ex- 
pected to pass despite the opposition majority in 
Congress due to the nation wide antagonism to ITT 
aroused by the Anderson papers , In addition, Allende 
announced an acceptance of the right wing challenge 
to a plebiscite. As he explained, the government will 
call for a plebiscite only when it will resolve ma- 
jor issues that can’t be resolved within the exist- 
ing institutional framework. Allende promised a pleb- 
iscite in 1973 which would propose the replacement 
of Congress by a People's Assembly, as suggested 
in the basic program of the UP. Tne present Congress 
is controlled by the right-wing and consistently at- 
tempts to block the legislation of the UP government. 

The victory in the streets was tempered the 
following week by the defeat in the University. On 
April 27, 60,000 students, 10,000 professors, and 
10,000 workers voted for the Chilean equivalent of 
a President and Board of Trustees for the University 
of Chile, the major Chilean university with branches 
all over the country. 

Since 1968, the university has been the scene 
of violent unrest which led to the election of a 
rightist President Boeninger. After three months 
of disorder in late 1971, the President resigned and 
new elections were to follow in April. However, the 
left-wing forces were divided because most of them 
objected to the UP candidate who had been President 
of the Inter- Ameri can Development Bank-- an insti- 
tution controlled by the U.S. The former right 
wing President Boeninger won the elections. 

Boeninger 1 s victory gives control of the Uni- 
versity to the right and far right. His victory con- 
tradicts the image of Chile as a country on the road 
to revolution, and the Chilean university as the cen- 
ter of revolutionary agitation. But it should be 
remembered that the university in Chile is made up 
of many of the same kind of students as it was under 
the prevous ruling-class governments. The majority 
of students are from the privileged classes and 
their votes reflect their desire to maintain those 
privleges . 

The university in Chile (and in Latin America) 
has a direct political importance which is greater 
than those in the U.S. Student political leaders 
usually continue in politics after graduation, and 
are given important positions in their respective 
parties. In Chile, as in other third world countries, 
education is a pre-requisite for power, and the 
universities are tightly controlled in order to main- 


tain class lines,-- a worker has small oppor- 
tunity 'to study in a university in Chile. JVhe 
loss of the elections is a blow to the U.P., 
but it is a loss in a sector traditionally con- 
trolled by the right wing. The U.P. is a govern- 
ment based on the working class. The demonstra- 
tions in the streets showed where the strength 
of the U.P. lies. The attempt to build socialism 
in Chile depends on the people outside the univer- 
sities . 

- - 30 - - 
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N.C. PRISONERS PETITION FOR 
RELEASE OF SICKLE CELL VICTIM 

RALEIGH, North Carolina (LNS)--More than 
300 inmates of Central Prison in Raleigh, N.C., 
have recently petitioned North Carolina Gover- 
nor Bob Scott to commute the sentence of pris- 
oner Philip Ingram. Twenty-two year-old Ingram, 
who has served 10 months of a 3-5 year sentence 
for "conspiracy to commit a felony", has sickle- 
cell anemia. The petition states that he has 
just 18 months to live, and urges the time 
cut "so that he may spend the remainder of 
his life in the company and presence of his 
family . " 

According to the April 19 edition of the 
Raleigh Times , a Central Prison spokesman said 
there was no reason to believe the figure had 
any accuracy, he said, Ingram's disease is in 
a state of arrest and his condition is "normal. 
Sickle-cell anemia, a genetically linked dis- 
ease which afflicts blacks almost exclusively, 
can lie dormant, but appears as a "sickling 
crisis" when red blood cells change from their 
normal rounded shape and clog- blood vessels 
to muscles and vital organs. Body tissues 
are starved of oxygen and nutrients during each 
"crisis": each one does some irreparable harm, 

so victims usually die very young- there is 
no cure . 

Crises are often triggered by stress and bad 
food, which are everyday conditions in this 
country's fails and prisons. The North Carolina 
Board of Paroles "plans to investigate" Ingram's 
medical condition. 

One of the writers of the petition says, 

"These officials don't want to see him out, 
they would rather see him die right here. You 
can see that all evidence in this young Black's 
medical record is being covered up to try and 
keep the people unaware." 

(Thanks to Judy Longly for this short) 

— 30 — 
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ANNUAL N.W.R.O. CONFERENCE ANNOUNCED 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--The National Welfare Rights 
Organization will hold its annual conference 
July 5 through July 9 at the Coronet Hotel in 
Miami, Florida. For those who want to attend, pre- 
registration forms should be submitted before June 
21. Write for forms to Convention Registration, 
N.W.R.O., 1424 16th St. NW, Washington DC 20036. 
-Tel. (202) 483-1531. --30- 
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AMAZON BASIN DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
POSES ECOLOGICAL THREAT 

LIBERATION News Service 

RIO DE JANEIRO, Brazil (LNS) -- The Amazon 
basin in Brazil is one of the world’s largest areas 
of almost untouched land, rich in minerals, lumber 
and asyyet undiscovered resources. Recently, the 
Brazilian government, a military junta now in its 
eighth year, has begun a program to ’’develop 1 ' the 
basin -- with the help of multinational corpora- 
tions like U.S. Steel, Georgia Pacific, and Gener- 
al Motors. The daily government mouthpiece, 

Jomal do Brasil, says proudly: 

"We will turn the Amazon region into something 
useful for Brazil and the world. We will do this 
by making the area productive and civilized, not 
by reserving it for safaris." 

Until now, the development has consisted of 
a start on construction of the Trans-Amazon Highway, 
and selling lumber, iron ore, and other natural 
resources to large U.S. companies. The human toll 
already taken by exploitation of the region is 
staggering: There were two or three million Indians 

living in Brazil in 1500, most of them in the Ama- 
zon region. Now there are only about 50,000. 

And the extermination is accelerating. Between 
1950 and 1968, the Cacaas Novas tribe was reduced 
from 30,000 to 400 people -- through such techniques 
as gifts of salt and sugar containing strychnine, 
c andy containing arsenic, airdrops of clothing con- 
taminated with disease, as well as outright gunning 
down of the Indians from the air. 

With such an attitude toward human obstacles, 
it's not really surprising that the stampede to 
development has decimated wildlife, defoliated 
forests, and polluted rivers as well. 

Brazil’s development program has come under 
the scrutiny of environmentalists --at first mostly 
from the U.S. and Western Europe. More recently, 
Brazilian specialists and publications have joined 
the debate with pleas that Brazil slow down and not 
repeat the mistakes that so. many ‘industrialized 
nations have made. A recent 326-page issue of 
Realidade, one of the country’s most popular monthly 
magazines, is devoted entirely to reports on the 
Amazon region. 

These criticisms have broughtoutraged reactions 
from many Brazilians who feel that such advice from 
North Americans and Europeans amounts to a kind of 
imperialism -- that those who already enjoy the 
benefits of advanced technology are 'asking Brazil 
to hold back from attaining these good things. 

This is a powerful argument in a nation with mill- 
ions of unemployed, in which thousands are starving, 
which has an overpopulated coastal area and a vir- 
tually vacant interior. 

Brazil has in fact a very high economic 
growth rate -- about 10 or 11% -- which would seem 
to say that things are improving for the millions 
of Brazilians who are unemployed and hungry. A 
closer look at the situation reveals something 
altogether different. 

The Brazilian regime, which has earned a rep- 


utation for terror scarcely equalled in Latin 
America, is playing all ends against the people. 

It uses anti- Yankee sentiment against U.S. ecolo- 
gists while encouraging U.S. investors to virtually 
buy Brazil right out from under its people. The 
Brazilian juni providing a fertile field for 

exploitatii loreign capital (especially U.S.) 

and the R~azi m elite. The government has prom- 
ised to .ercise control over industrial develop- 
ment. However, investigators say that Brazil is 
becoming a refuge for the most infamous polluters. 

U.S. Steel has recently bought the rights to 
an iron ore deposit in the Amazon Basin which is 
reputed to be the largest' ever discovered. Georgia 
Pacific has bought up millions of acres of forest 
to be felled for their booming paper industry. 

In fact, at least 85% of Brazilian mining, 
manufacturing, processing, and other businesses are 
in the hands of foreign companies. It is reported 
that Brazil ranks first in Latin America in the 
return on investments shown by U.S. companies. 

But Brazil's great economic boom (as it was 
termed in a recent edition of Business Week) has 
created only 150,000 new jobs in the last ten 
years. This means that most of the loudly touted 
development is of a highly, automated nature -- 
the raw materials are manufactured into products 
that are either exported or sold to the few Brazil- 
ians who can afford them, yielding little in the 
way of goods, jobs, money or anything else for the 
average Brazilian. 

For instance, in 1971, while Brazil’s output 
of cars increased by 27%, food production increased 
by only 1.8% (which is less than the annual growth 
rate in population) . The combined incomes of the 

72.000. 000 poorest Brazilians equals that of the 
900,000 wealthiest. 

Poverty and unemployment are concentrated in 
the Brazilian Northeast. The government hopes that 
by encouraging investment in the Amazon Basin, jobs 
will be created which will draw workers from the 
neighboring over- crowded rural slums of the North- 
east -- where unemployment reaches 30%. But compared 
to the benefits offered to foreign investors -- 
cheap labor, tax benefits, and no pollution curbs -- 
the government’s development program offers tfery 
little to improve the standard of living of the 
impoverished people of Brazil. 

-30- 

************************************************* 

DID YOU KNOW 

* *The cost of one month's 1000 B-52 sorties would 
approximate the Administration’s 1971 attempted 
$47-mil lion cutback in the school-lunch program, 
reducing the number of students assisted by nearly 

600.000. 

**The fuel for one jet for one hour equals 2 1/2 
months of food for a family of four. 

**0ne aircraft carrier costs the same amount as 
public housing for 270,000 people. 

--these statistics are from the’. 
April issue of Peacework by Washington Labor for Peace. 
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"NO MAN CONTRIBUTED MORE TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AND 
AMERICANISM": 

J. EDGAR HOOVER IS DEAD 

LIBERATION News Service 

America’s pride has always been its people, 
a people of good men and women by the millions, of 
great men and women of remarkable numbers , and once 
in a long while, of giants who stand head and should- 
ers above their countrymen, setting a high and 
noble standard for us all. 

J . Edgar Hoover was one of the giants. 

’He was one of those unique individuals who, 
by all odds , was the best man for a vitally impor- 
tant job. His powerful leadership. . . helped to 
keep steel in American’s backbone, and the flame of 
freedom in America’s soul. 

’’The American people today are tired of dis- 
order, disruption and disrespect for law. America 
wants to come back to the law, the memory of this 
great man, who never left the law as a way of life, 
■will be accorded, even more honor.” 

--Richard M. Nixon, in his eul- 
ogy for J. Edgar Hoover 

"It’s a great relief.” 

--Dr. Benjamin Spock 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS)--On May 4, the street 
leading up to the church was lined with cops -- 
shoulder to shoulder, on each shoulder a patch 
reading ’’Justicia Omnibus” -- Justice for All. The 
First Presbyterian Church itself had the protection 
of regular D.C. cops, executive police (for foreign 
dignitaries, etc.), Secret Service, and FBI agents 
galore. They had all come to the funeral of J. 

Edgar Hoover, dead now for two days, the man of whom 
Senator James Eastland of the Senate Internal Sec- 
urity Subcommittee said ”No man contributed more to 
law enforcement and Americanism.” 

There were police standing on the low hanging 
roof of the modern white marble building, there was 
a Secret Service man trying to pose as a TV camera 
man with a gigantic camera who turned his lapel o- 
ver when someone gazed intently at the ”S” pin and 
there were men with trenchcoats whose affiliation 
you couldn’t quite pin down. 

The crowd -- which was made up equally of Nixon 
Administration fan club types (like the guy who 
knew how they washed the president’s car and how 
the various Senators would be seated in what cars) 
and students from nearby American University -- was 
more curious than aggressive; there were no signs 
or shouting as the cars went by. Still, cops in 
one of the entrance ways suddenly announced ’’This 
area is now under security” -- meaning that all 
the crowd was to be cleared away so that Nixon or 
Laird or Agnew could have a clear, safe passage. 

The guest list looked likes a who’s who of ’’law 
’n order” men. Seated in the first row were Presi- 
dent and Mrs.. Nixon and Mamie Eisenhower. Behind 
them sat Chief Justice Warren Burger; the two most 
recent Nixon appointees to the Supreme Court, Wil- 
liam Rtehnquist and Lewis Powell; and former Attor- 
ney General John Mitchell. Across the aisle sat 


Vice President Spiro Agnew, acting Attorney Gener- 
al Richard Kleindienst and Philadelphia’s Mayor 
Frank Rizzo. 

In the back of the church, sitting among FBI 
agents and officials was Efrem Zimbalist jr., who 
Hoover handpicked to star in the television series 
"The FBI”. "The FBI” always ends with a few min- 
utes about one of the people on the Ten Most Wanted 
List (a Hoover creation in itself) -- more likely 
than not a political "fugitive”. 

Television was one of the last media to which 
J. Edgar Hoover applied his ad man’s sense. To 
this day many people think of him as a gang buster 
and a gangster catcher. Yet though he had publi- 
city pictures of himself aiming a machine gun at 
invisible gangsters like John Dillinger and "Baby 
Face” Nelson -- it was with catching and prosecut- 
ing "subversives” that Hoover established his car- 
eer and, as Nixon put it, built and expanded the 
FBI until today it is "the finest law-enforcement 
agency in the world.” 

Hoover first made a name for himself in 1919 
as the head of a newly created agency under At- 
torney Mitchell Palmer, known as the General Intel- 
ligence Division (GID) . GID’s role was to serve 
as a funnel through which all information collect- 
ed on radicals by the Justice Department would flow. 
Attorney General Palmer, with an eye to a higher 
office, had pounced on the issue of subversives, 
playing upon the paranoia generated by the combin- 
ation of a large influx of immigrants that fol- 
lowed World War I, the success of the Russian Revo- 
lution, and rising labor militancy in the U.S. 

Hoover, who put his early training in card- 
filing at the Library of Congress to work, started 
compiling dossiers on radicals. The first report 
on the system he designed showed 100,000 people on 
file, a few months later there were 200,000, a year 
later more than 450,000. Now the number is in the 
millions . 

The "Palmer Raids” of 1919-21 have become known 
as a reign of terror during which thousands of for- 
eign-born people (both with and without radical 
sympathies) were jailed and deported and Hoover 
played a large role in it. It was he who prosecut- 
ed anarchists Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman. 
Goldman, said the government, by her "inflammatory 
speeches” incited Leon Czolgosz to assassinate 
President William McKinley nearly 20 years before 
she was arrested. Hoover was watching as the ship 
which deported them sailed from New York Harbor. 

The FBI, which the GID became, has changed 
little and a lot since then. It has expanded with 
an amoeba-like ooze until today it is a national 
police force-super-agency with a budget of $334 
million and 19,000 employees, who, according to 
the ripped-off Media, Pennsylvania files, they want 
you to believe are "behind every mailbox”. 

Hoover reigned through eight presidents and, 
as only Spiro Agnew could put it, made enemies in 
that time "from bootleggers of the 20’s. . . to 
draft card burners and Vietcong flag wavers of the 
70 ’s”. He lasted through both Republicans and Demo- 
crats -- in fact John Kennedy’s first act after 
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for the ;cL>. Ho liad made the FBI a separate agency^ 
r:: o jo- / arse enable to the Justice Department. There 
was r.all about rivalry and non-cooperation with 
u .fc C TA. Only fairly recently did the FBI catch 
■p with sjmc of the major cities’ red squads and 
actually a-e infiltrators rather than relying com- 
nietoxy cl informants . And way back during the 
kenned*/ administration he and Robert Kennedy were 
at oads because Kennedy wanted ^more black ^agen-fs . 
Hoover felt this would mean they would have to 
M I cwc >% tic standards" -- "I’m not going to appoint 
-:nv one m thm office who doesn’t meet the same 
acquirements," Hoover said at the time. Up until 
Ins death lie felt that women weren’t suited for the 
job of an FBI agent. 

Thougli he said it was "absolute nonsense", 
many said he was just hanging on to the job until 
rhe new SI 25 million (so far) FBI building .is' 
completed in 1974 He didn’t make it. When com- 
pleted the building (which will be called the J. 

Edgar Hoover Building) will include a garage, a 
firing range, a morgue and those famous FBI files. 

Ic will be Hoover’s Eighth Wonder of the World. 

Nixon, already a bit bowed under the Klein- 
aieiist- ITT scandal, didn't want anymore waves about 
appointments before the election. So he appointed 
only an acting director for the FBI rather than 
going through another set of hearings right now. L. 
Patrick Cray is a bit more subtle -in his public 
relations than Hoover was. He'd never be phot^ 
graphed, like Hoover was, with a tommy gun in his 
hand. In fact Gray, an old friend of Nixon’s from 
law school, refuses to accept the label "conserva- 
tive" but admits to "great concern about the active 
ities cf radical groups". Some Congressmen expres- 
sed concern that Gray might serve 8-9 or more months 
before any Congressional group could interview him. 

* * * 

When Hoover died he went in style. For the 24 
hours before his funeral, his body lay in state in 
the capjtol building. The coffin was closed and 
draned with an American flag -- affording no last 
glimpse of that head which one "mourner" described 
as io.ihmg like "an old bag of marbles". 

The glaring yellow lights made the honor guard 
that 'walked stiffly and slowly by the coffin look 
like they were made up for TV. There was a section 
sot off for FBI and Justice Department employees -- 
mosTlv while, older men -- to stand and honor their 
dead "Director" 
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What happens to a dream deferred? 

Does it dry up like a raisin in the sun? 
or fester like a sore? 

Does it stink like rotten meat? 

Or crust and sugar over -- like a syrupy sweet? 

Mavhc U just sags like a heavy load. 

0 r does i < z xp lode ? 


--Langston Hughes 
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MAKING ARVN FIGHT: 

"VIETNAMIZATION" AND THE SAIGON ARM i 

by Ngo Vinh Long 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: When President Nixon announoed 

his intention to mine and "interdict" harbors in 
North Vietnam, he was tacitly acknowledging the 
obvious fact that his vaunted "Vietnamization" 
program has been a total military failure . A string 
of crushing defeats on the battlefield inflicted by 
forces they outnumber by over 15 to 1 has exposed 
the ponderous vulnerability of the Saigon army . 
Massive U.S . bombings have demonstrably failed to 
slow the offensive . 

In the following article , Ngo Vinh Long, a 
South Vietnamese student currently living in the 
U.S., describes some of the reasons "Vietnam! za- 
tion" as a strategy for victory was doomed to fail- 
ure from the start and some of the reasons Nixon 
went ahead with it anyway . 

The article originally appeared in a newsletter 
put out by Vietnamese students who oppose U.S. 
aggression in their country. To get copies of the 
newsletter, which contains both articles like this 
and highly informative translations from the press 
in Saigon, write to Thoi^Fao Ga, 76a Pleasant St. 
Cambridge, Mass . 02139 .] 

CAMBRIDGE (LNS) — Although everybody generally 
admits that the Vietnam war is political, much 
emphasis is of course put on the military situation. 
Many people now consider the air war the linchpin 
and frequently assume that the end of the air war 
would mean an end to South Vietnam's problems. 

But such a view tends to disregard the far- 
reaching effects of the Nixon Vietnamization 
program; even if one discusses only the military 
side of the Vietnamization program, the air war is 
only part of the strategy. The South Vietnamese 
army (ARVN) and its intended uses are central to 
Nixon's strategy. 

When President Nixon took office he inherited 
a critical military problem: throughout the Johnson 
administration the Saigon army was always three to 
four times larger than "enemy” forces, it was much 
better equipped, and it was supported by tremendous 
American firepower and airstrikes -- yet it would 
not fight. If there was to be war, American 
soldiers would have to do most of the fighting. 

The "unreliability" of the Saigon soldiers 
and the support of the city population for the 
National Liberation Front (NLF) became apparent 
during the Tet offensive in 1968, when no Vietnamese 
warned the U.S. or the Saigon government of the 
planned attacks, although many had known about them 
long in advance. Instead they supplied the NLF 
troops. The only way that the U.S. could retake 
the cities and towns was to spread indiscriminate 
destruction so that the NLF would have to withdraw 
in order to save the lives of the city dwellers, 
who are, after all, their compatriots. 

These events should have made it clear to 
Nixon that ARVN would not fight and that the 
cities were supporting the NLF even before American 
bombs were poured down on them. Yet on November 3, 
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1969, Nixon called for a "substantial increase m 
the training and equipment of the South Vietnamese 
forces . ” 

Was it possible that President Nixon did not 
understand why he could not count on ARVN and the 
cities? The reasons were familiar to every Viet- 
namese • 

--Almost every ARVN soldier and city inhabitant 
in South Vietnam had relatives living in the very 
same villages that were daily subjected to American 
air, artillery and chemical strikes for at least 
five years before Nixon took office. 

--By 1968, about 80 percent of the villages 
in Vietnam had been destroyed many times over and 
more than one-third of the total population of the 
country had been made refugees several times over. 

--The scale of corruption was such that a 
soldier's monthly pay was at a sub-subsistence level 
while Saigon insiders were piling up millions of 
dollars in Swiss banks. 

--While members of the Saigon regime sent 
their wives and daughters abroad to have their 
eyes and noses fixed so that they would look more 
Western, the appallingly low salary of the soldiers, 
the hyperinflation caused by American spending, and 
the lack of food caused by the destructive bombing 
and anti- crop programs have forced many South 
Vietnamese soldiers' wives to become prostitutes 
and bargirls for the Americans. Saigon newspapers 
were full of stories about Vietnamese soldiers 
stealing to feed their families or committing homi- 
cide or suicide because their wives slept with 
Americans or because they could not feed their fami- 
lies . 

In fact, Nixon understood all this and much 
more. Nixon realized that although the "enemy" 
could not use an actual fighting force of many more 
than 300,000 persons (owing to the limits of 
material support like food and weapons and the need 
to hide from American air power), nevertheless, if 
left to themselves back in the villages, the able- 
bodied Vietnamese males would be certain to help 
tjfre "other side" whenever necessary. Since more 
than 3.8 million acres, one half of the total arable 
land in South Vietnam, had been destroyed by Ameri- 
can chemical attacks in 1967, what else could 
possibly happen if the young men in the countryside 
were left unemployed and hungry? 

Meanwhile, those males who had been "urbanized" 
according to Samuel Huntington's plan, if not 
inducted into the army and put under military 
discipline, would become revolutionary "fish" in 
the new urban "ocean." 

For these reasons, the Nixon administration 
has increased the regular forces of ARVN to over 
1.1 million men and the local forces to over four 
million. These local military forces, called 
"Oriental Minutemen" by the American military, are 
the Regional Forces (RF) , the Popular Forces (PF) , 
and the Popular Self-Defense Forces (PSDF) . 

The first two groups are full-time soldiers 
organized into companies and platoons under provin- 
cial and district control respectively. The last 
are part-time militia, supposedly co mposed of males 
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between 15 and 18 years or over 45, operating at 
the sub-district or village level. (In reality, 
anybody who can carry a gun is good enough for 
PSDF, whether children of 12 or men over 60.) 

A male without military papers can be picked 
up on the street in one of the constant spot- 
checks and thrown into jail or sent to the front 
as a ’’regular” soldier, or arrested as a Viet Cong 
suspect^ (if* he lives in the rural areas) and 
horribly tortured for "information. n 

Besides keeping the male population of the 
country under control and away from the NLF, the 
militarization of the South Vietnamese society 
accomplishes other things. It first of all, as 
Ambassador Bunker has so candidly described it, 
’’changes the color of the corpses." 

After the American troops landed in Vietnam, 
military tactics consisted of "search and destroy’ 1 
missions: send American ground forces out on opera- 
tions to search for the "enemy", draw their fire, 
and destroy them if possible with American air 
power and artillery strikes and other super-weapons. 
This tactic exacted high American casualties and 
caused the American public to become increasingly 
critical of the war. But how do you bring the 
boys home and simultaneously continue the war and 
maintain the Thieu regime? 

The answer was to substitute Vietnamese boys 
for American, even though the Nixon administration 
realized it could not get them to fight any more 
than the Johnson administration had. 

During the last three years, at least 60,000 
"mop-up" operations involving more than a battalion 
of "allied" troops -- most of them Vietnamese -- 
have been carried out in inhabited areas of South 
Vietnam. More than 3000 hamlets, about 26% of the 
total number in South Vietnam, have been destroyed 
and their inhabitants "urbanized," in these opera- 
tions . 

And of the seven million tons of high explo- 
sives delivered on all fronts in Indochina during 
the last three years, only about three million tons 
have been delivered by air. The rest was by artil- 
lery strikes and other means. Most of it was 
delivered by ARVN soldiers in South Vietnam. 

The great merit of this strategy, as the White 
House saw it, was its savings in American lives and 
dollars. It cost the U.S. some $38,000 to send one 
American to Vietnam to fight for a year, and less 
than $400 to support an ARVN soldier. 

Saving American lives and dollars would serve 
to persuade the American public that the war is 
winding down and that they should be more patient 
with the administration policy of "getting out." 

The increased size of the Saigon army also 
provides political backbone to the Thieu regime. 
Control of an army of over 5 million men and of a 
huge national administration, largely through Ameri- 
can money, enables Thieu to control any election 
through intimidation, bribery, naked force and 
ballot box stuffing -- all of which tactics were 
used in the rigged presidential elections in 
September 1967 and October 1971. 


FLAWS IN TILL NIXON PLAN 

The most important means to control ARVN is 
economic. But it is precisely here that Nixon 
and Thieu run into difficulties. 

The increase in the size and the training 
of ARVN requires additional monetary outlay. 
According to Colonel lloa of the ARVN Department of 
Logistics, the military budget has averaged 564 
billion piasters (5 billion U.S. dollars at the 
official exchange rate or close to $2 billion 
at the "free exchange" [blackmarket] rate) . So 
far, this military expense has not been met by the 
U.S. which pumps in money through the American army 
and other channels. 

The withdrawal of American trOops has also 
meant a decrease in American spending in South 
Vietnam and thousands of Vietnamese who catered 
to the Americans have lost their jobs. Consequently 
the Saigon government has been able to gather less 
taxes (although taxes have been only a very small 
part of the economy of South Vietnam) . 

The increase in the size of ARVN has also 
drained the labor force from the countryside, 
which seriously effects the rural economy of South 
Vietnam. 

According to the January 25, 1972 issue of 
Dan Chu Moi (a Saigon newspaper), while the price 
of rice in the I and II corps (the northernmost 
areas of South Vietnam) increases by leaps and 
bounds, in many of the southwestern provinces of 
South Vietnam, rice is left to rot in the fields 
because there are not enough reapers . 

In the attempt to pick up South Vietnam’s 
faltering economy, Nixon and Thieu have been trying 
frantically to lure foreign investors, particularly 
Japanese, into South Vietnam. Japanese newspapers 
have had pages of advertisements and articles 
talking up the economic potential of South Vietnam. 

However, annoying problems of lack of security 
and the number of corrupt Vietnamese officials 
demanding bribes have kept the large Japanese 
combines from moving in fast enough to please Nixon 
and Thieu. 

The Thieu regime has been forced to squeeze 
money from the people by increasing direct taxes 
and by devaluing the piaster. The latest squeeze 
is the so-called "Autumn Revolution" of November 
15, 1971, which forced up the prices of most food 
items by as much as 120%. 

Even before the "Autumn Revolution" the prices 
of most food items were too high for most Vietnam- 
ese. For example, on January 1, 1971, one Saigon 
paper reported that it cost 4000 piasters for a 
dozen native oranges. The average daily income of 
a male worker was 108 piasters and that of a female 
worker, 95 piasters. If they were to buy only 
oranges, each worker could afford a quarter of 
an orange a day . 

As for rice, although the government has tried 
to keep its price down through massive imports from 
the U.S. and Thailand, native rice now costs over 
12,000 piasters per 100 kilograms, and stickyrice 
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costs between 19,000 and 20,000 piasters Iwn 
R-8 ’’miracle rice" (which is not good as food and 
is primarily used for making rice paper) costs 
8000 piasters. 

Meanwhile the basic monthly pay of a private 
in the "regular" forces is only 4 "00 piasters If 
a soldier is sent across the border to Cambodia or 
Laos, he gets an additional 6000 piasters a month 
And if he volunteers to cross the borders, his 
family is given a "special reward” of 5 "00 piasters. 

Hence, unless a soldier is sent on CApedit ion- 
ary trips to Cambodia or Laos, his monthly pay is 
barely enough to buy rice for one person Since 
most of the soldiers have parents, children and 
wives to feed, the economic situation has led them 
to commit armed robberies. 

Indeed armed robbery is so widespiead that on 
December 20, 1971 most of the newspapers in South 
Vietnam reported that Major General Pham Van Phu, 
commander of the II Corps area, ordered his MPs to 
shoot to kill any robber even if the alleged robber 
is wearing an army uniform and belongs to another 
branch of the army. 

The economic condition of the soldiers is made 
worse by official corruption. Countless ways of 
squeezing the soldiers have been devised- If a 
soldier doesn’t want to go to dangerous areas or 
out on operation, he can often get out of it -- by 
paying a large sum of money, often his monthly 
salary or more, to his commanding officers 

Many men moonlight so that they can afford 
the payments. Thus, many in ARVN are soldiers in 
name only. If when a certain unit is inspected, 
the "soldier" happens to work somewhere m the 
area, he hurriedly returns to be inspected, for 
otherwise his superior has to report lnm as a 
deserter. Still, the desertion rate from ARVN is 
given as 20 percent or more 

There is also the forced contribution of 100 
piasters extorted from each soldier every month 
for the "Soldier's Mutual Aid and Savings Lund,” 

A total of 5 billion piasters ($12 mi i lion) has 
been taken for this purpose. Not only are the 
soldiers promised only 10 percent interest on their 
contributions (which has never been paid) instead 
of the 21 percent paid by all banks, but much of 
the money has been invested in businesses m which 
the top brass own most of the shares 

Although the fund has been in existence for 
quite a few years, no disabled veterans, widows or 
orphans have received any of the benefits In fact, 
tire corruption is so serious that it is very 
difficult for war victims to receive any benefits 
at all even from the regular government funds. 

Combat police and MPs have been used to era eh down 
on disabled veterans who have demons 1 1 aU d to de- 
mand their benefits. 

There have been cases of people -- widows and 
their children -- who approach Thicu and w j fe 
(chairwoman of the Association of Women m the 
Service of Society) to demand their rightful 
benefits only to be dismissed with tiic words: "Ail 

r i-ght> go home!" or "There are simply loo many 
orphans, it is not possible to provide for them 

all !" 
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Indeed, there are too many orphans. According 
to the January 29 issue of one Saigon paper, an 
average of 326 ARVN soldiers were killed and 824 
wounded every week during the previous three months , 

All this was done in the name of protecting 
the "pacification program" and the "security of 
the remaining American troops while withdrawing." 

At this point, many Vietnamese are wondering if 
the foreign troops are there to protect Vietnam 
or whether the Vietnamese are fighting to protect 
their American ■"advisors. 1 '’ 
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[Note to editors: for background informa- 
tion on the following story, see packet #431,] 

DISRUPTION OF NATO FESTIVAL TO BE INVESTIGATED 

NORFOLK, Va, (LNS) -- Local government offi- 
cials in Norfolk, deeply humiliated by the disrup- 
tion of their NATO Azalea Festival, have begun 
a hunt for scapegoats. 

The city council of this Navy town unanimously 
passed a resolution calling upon a grand jury to 
investigate a number of incidents that plagued 
the festival. 

On April 30, the last day of Norfolk's annual 
tribute to flowers and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, about 1,000 angry demonstrators 
capped the gala celebrations by heaving rocks and 
trash at the float carrying the Azalea Queen, Maria 
Teresa Sanchez, the daughter of a Portuguese 
government official. 

The protests were aimed primarily at NATO's 
support of Portugal's colonial wars in Africa. 

NATO, bankrolled largely by the U.S., has donated 
napalm, bombers and air troop transports to Portu- 
gal to help in its war against liberation move- 
ments in Mozambique, Angola, and Guinea-Bissau 
and the Cape Verde Islands. 
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GAY PRIDE CONFERENCE SCHEDULED IN OHIO 

COLUMBUS, Ohio (LNS) -- Gays from throughout 
Ohio, the Midwest, and the East will assemble in 
the Buckeye capital May 19-21 for the All-Ohio 
Cay Conference sponsored by the Ohio Gay Pride 
Committee, a coalition of gay groups and individuals 
from all over the state. 

Speakers, workshops (for men, women and 
combined groups), films and videotapes will high- 
light the weekend activities, which will be held 
on the Ohio State University campus and in the 
campus community. Also being planned are a community 
dinner, parties, a dance, and an outdoor rock concert. 
In addition, permission has been obtained from 
the city for a rally at the state capitol in down- 
town Columbus 

Registration fee for the weekend is $2. This 
includes all scheduled activities. Registration 
in Columbus is being handled by the Gay Activists 
Alliance and the Radi calesbians , both located at 
311 Ohio Union, 1739 N. High St. in Columbus, -30- 
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NIXON’S WAR SPEECH SPURS NATIONWIDE PROTEST 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS ) --Nixon 1 s May 8 speech announc- 
ing major U.S. war escalation in Vietnam set off 
a whole wave of spontaneous anti-war actions across 
the country with assurances of bigger, well-plan- 
ned demonstrations in the days to come. 

The heaviest response came from Berkeley. 

A few hours after Nixon’s speech, a torch-light 
march set off from Berkeley’s Ho Chi Minh Park 
and gathered nearly 2000 people as it crisscrossed 
residential neighborhoods near the University of 
California. The crowd headed for downtown Berkeley 
and soon began setting trashcans afire and demolish- 
ing the plate glass windows of banks, car dealers , 
supermarkets and other wealthy businesses. 

Demonstrators smashed the windows of possibly 
two dozen police cars, hurling heavy rocks even 
at cars full of helmeted officers, but mostly 
attacking squad cars as soon as their occupants 
got out to chase other demonstrators. One police 
car was overturned and burned as a hundred people 
cheered. 

A group with toches attempted to set fire to 
the University’ Asian Studies Center, where war 
research has been conducted but police intervened 
just in time to stop them. However a cuuple hun- 
dred people managed to tear down the fence surround- 
ing People’s Park, scene of massive and bloody, 
battles in 1969 when the University of California 
asserted its property rights over the land and 
then turned it into a parking lot. 

Although Berkeley police were unable to con- 
trol the streets for several hours, they fired 
sporadic: shots of putty bullets at demonstrators 
which can break bones but not cut skin. More than 
once they drove their cars with sirens screaming 
and flashers flashing down crowded sidewalks. 

But the police were on the defensive. People 
finally dispersed, assured of laxge demonstrations 
the next day. 

Meanwhile, there were nonviolent protests 
at other California campuses. At Stanford Univer- 
sity in Palo Alto, some 500 students marched on the 
campus residence of University President Richard 
W. Lyman demanding that he come out and discuss 
the role of the University in the prosecution of 
the war. Lyman refused and the students dispersed 
vowing to stage a mass rally at noon the next 
day, May 9. 

At Santa Barbara a couple thousand of the 
Isla Vtsta student ghetto marched on Route US 101 
and blocked it for several hours as sheriff's 
deputies attempted to clear them off. 

In Chicago, at least three separate actions 
took place. Thirty people from Clergy and Laymen 
Concerned formed a peace block on one of the main 
expressways going into the city during early morn- 
ing rush hour May 9. They blocked traffic for miles 
for thirty minutes. Nine people were arrested. 

Later in the day, nine Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War occupied the city's Nixon presidential 
headquarters with support picketers outside. And 
about 100" people marched throughout the downtown 


section of Chicago. More demonstrations are planned 
for the next few days including one at Standard 
Oil on Thursday, May 11. 

Madison cops used pepper gas and tear gas to 
disperse 500 demonstrators on the University of 
Wisconsin campus directly after Nixon's speech. 

There were three arrests. The next day, 3500 
people met for a noon rally and then marched on 
the ROTC building. After gas dispersed the demon- 
strators they gradually filtered back together and 
then marched on the State Capitol building where 
there were three more arrests. Another rally and 
an all night vigil at the Capitol building was 
planned for that evening. 

About 500 people at Columbia University in 
New York marched down Broadway after the televised 
speech and trashed two branches of the First Nation- 
al City Bank on the way. Club swinging cops charged 
twice into the crowd and several people were in- 
jured. Ten were arrested. At one point a plain- 
clothes cop fired two shots into the air to attract 
Others to help in the arrests. 

In Oxford, 0. where Miami University is located, 
some 2000 students blocked the city's main street 
forcing police to divert traffic. About 350 students 
at Princeton burned a Nixon effigy and in New Haven 
about 600 people marched through the Yale campus 
and then through the downtown area. 

At the State University of New York at Albany, 
students tried to forcibly introduce impeachment 
proceedings against Nixon on the floor of both 
houses of the New York legislature but were repulsed, 
and held a demonstration outside of the capitol. 

Vietnam Veterans Against the W a r sent telegrams 
to every candidate and Senator or Congressman who 
has ever showed any support for peace calling for an 
immediate stop to the blockade immediate impeach- 
ment of Nixon and support for all UN efforts to 
resolve the war in Vietnam. The group also sent 
letters to many UN delegates calling, among other 
things, for an immediate meeting to stop the blockade 
and for the National Security Council to support 
the PRG’s 7 point peace plan. Veterans demonstrated 
in New Haven, New York, and St Louis as well as 
Chicago . 

— 30— 

yc-**************************^***** -k-k-k-k-kic -k k-k-kk-kk-kk kkk 
Dear Subscribers, 

We know this round-up of anti-war response 
to Nixon's speech isn’t complete (just as this 
last page is being typed, we’ve gotten two calls— 
from Albuquerque, N.M. and Eugene, Ore .--tel ling 
us about more actions there). But in the next 
packets to come we'll do our best to keep you up 
on what's happening around the country and world 
concerning new developments in the war. 

You can help ouf, as always, by sending or 
calling in news of actions in your area as soon 
as possible after they happen. (Since our deadlines 
are Tuesdays and Fridays at 6 pm, try to call before 
then if you can.) Also, we need pictures if at 
all possible to go with any stories you might send 
us — and even if you don't have a story, we still 
need 'em. 
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Top : Official IRA checkpoint inside Free Derry, Northern Ireland. Credit Eamon McLaugh/LNS 



more , 




Top: Disabled ARVN veteran confronting South Vietnamese troops during a protest. 
Credit LNS 

See story on page 11 of this packet about the Saigon Army. 


Bottom: The 
See 


firebombed Great Speckled Bird office. 
stroy on page 4 of this packet. 
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Credit Marjorie Jordan/GSB/LNS 
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Top: Members of FBI pause at J. Edgar Hoover’s casket. 
Credit LNS • 

See story on page 9 




Bottom: Representatives from Armed Forces watch over Hoover’s casket as he lies in state in capitol 
in Washington D.C. 

Credit LNS. See story on page. 9. 
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Bottom Right: U.S. imperialism consumes Brazil. 

Credit Granma/LNS 
See Brazil story on page S of this 
packet . 
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Bottom Left: J. lldgar Hoover 

Credit Milwaukee Courier/LNS 
see story on page 9. 
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U.S. and its puppet suffering in 
Vietnam. 

Credit Granma/LNS 


Top Left: J. Edgar Hoover. 

Credit Graphic Phantom/LNS 
See story on page 9. 


. S. corporations go Multinational. Credit Larry Gonick/CPS/LXS 
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